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REPRINT  INTRODUCTION 


As  a reprint,  this  booklet  is  a little  different  to  what  is  customary. 
The  plates  are  exactly  as  in  the  original.  The  text  has  been  retyped 
to  reduce  the  number  of  printed  pages.  The  text,  spellings  and  punct- 
uation are  exactly  as  in  the  original.  The  three  final  paragraphs  - a 
description  of  how  the  drawings  were  made  - have  been  omitted  from  the 
end.  Sometimes  the  English  of  the  text  is  a little  stilted,  since 
Ldventhal  was  not  writing  in  his  own  language. 

The  editorial  staff  of  Numismatics  International's  NI  BULLETIN  did  the 
retyping  and  layout.  Members  of  NI's  Board  of  Governors  handled  the 
financial  and  other  arrangements.  NI  member  Charles  K.  Panish  made 
loan  of  his  very  valuable  copy  of  the  original  work,  without  which 
this  would  have  been  impossible.  To  all  of  the  above,  my  sincere  grat- 
itude. The  cost  of  reprinting  200  copies  and  subsequent  distribution 
has  been  made  possible  by  the  Olivia  Collection  and  myself. 

Some  of  the  proper  names  in  the  text  are  spelled  differently  today. 

19th  century  English  spellings  of  Indian  names  vary.  The  book  was 
written  for  scholars  and  numismatists.  It  assumed  a knowledge  of 
history  and  things  Indian  which  the  novice  or  general  collector  does 
not  generally  have.  Apart  from  the  Greek,  Sassanian  and  Islamic  in- 
fluences, mainly  confined  to  the  north,  the  numismatics  of  South  India 
is  a world  of  its  own.  It  is  hoped  this  reprint  will  serve  a wider 
range  of  persons  than  in  the  past. 

Except  for  A.  V.  N.  Murthy's  invaluable  book  (not  a catalogue),  the 
bulk  of  South  Indian  numismatics  belongs  to  the  19th  century.  In 
general,  the  small  copper  coinage,  almost  unique  because  of  size,  has 
been  greatly  neglected.  Although  the  text  deals  with  a specific  area, 
it  is  hoped  it  will  serve  in  part,  as  an  introduction  to  a fascinating 
(and  inexpensive)  field.  I pass  no  judgement  on  the  historical  state- 
ments, but  would  like  to  point  out  that  Ldventhal  bases  his  entire 
commentary  from  the  knowledge  gained  by  his  observations  gained  upon 
the  spot,  not  just  from  coins  in  a cabinet.  For  this  reason  his  book 
is  an  invaluable  witness  to  the  period  and  area  covered  by  his  text. 

Tinnevelly  is  the  modern  Tirunelveli  of  the  old  Madras  Presidency. 

It  is  444  miles  southwest  of  Madras,  very  near  the  extreme  tip  of 
South  India.  The  early  history  of  the  area  is  still  obscure,  but  the 
present  city  was  rebuilt  by  Vishwanathan,  founder  of  the  Nayak  Dynas- 
ty. Near  by  is  the  great  historic  temple  of  Shiva.  Numismatic ally, 
this  fact  is  very  important  since  many  great  temples  issued  their  own 
tokens,  exactly  like  a coinage.  Ldventhal  refers  to  this  in  the  text. 

So  does  Robert  Sewell  in  THE  INDIAN  ANTIQUARY  of  August  1903  in  which 
he  has  a whole  section  devoted  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Hermuz  Kaus,  a 
lifetime  scholar  and  collector  of  all  Indian  coins  informed  me  recent- 
ly that  these  small  temple  tokens  are  frequently  mistaken  for  coins 
today.  Indeed  one  nearby  temple  recently  had  had  such  an  issue.  One 
of  the  points  of  distinction  is  that  a token  has  gods  (goddesses)  on 
both  sides.  Sewell  states  such  pieces  have  neither  a dynastic  device 
nor  name  of  any  ruler.  Tufnell  refers  specifically  to  the  issues  of 
"Pudukottah  State".  However  it  may  be,  I would  suspect  they  must 
often  have  passed  for  money  in  the  past.  I have  seen  3 or  4 bulk  lots 
of  South  Indian  coppers  (the  last  some  3000  pieces);  they  included  an 


incredible  variety  of  past  coins,  including  late  Roman  Ae4.  The  only 
common  denominator  seems  to  have  been  that  they  were  of  some  metal. 
Because  of  their  very  small  size,  i.e.  Travancore,  they  were  counted 
by  shaking  them  out  on  some  kind  of  a shuffle  board  with  slots.  Near 
Tirunelveli  there  is  also  the  historical  Dravidian  site  of  Adichanallur 
The  Portuguese  Jesuits  began  mission  work  there  in  1542  and  the  area 
has  been  ever  since  a strong  Christian  Mission  site. 

Ldventhal  and  others  have  all  commented  on  the  abundance  of  South 
Indian  copper  coins.  The  most  complete  coverage  of  any  is  of  the 
reigns  of  Haidar  and  Tipu  Sultan.  Some  dynasties,  as  the  Pandyas, 
Cholas,  Vijayanagars , have  been  tolerably  well  covered,  but  not  so 
the  more  recent  material.  I have  read  in  several  places  that  there 
was  an  abundance  of  small  coppers  in  the  Mysore  Museum  - that  includes 
Tufnell's  personal  collection  - much  of  which  remains  to  be  studied. 
The  director  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  Rao,  wrote  me  recently  that  work  has 
now  been  begun  on  them  with  the  aim  of  subsequent  publication.  Be- 
cause of  the  climate,  the  size,  and  the  metallic  content  of  the  coins, 
many  are  found  in  very  poor  condition.  The  artistic  quality  and 
manner  of  striking  ranges  from  very  crude  to  some  tiny  pieces  which 
are  jewels  of  artistry.  The  area  of  the  old  Travancore  State  (now 
part  of  Kerala)  seems  to  have  produced  the  smallest. 

L<5venthal,  a theologian,  intimately  familiar  with  Hinduism  and  Hindus, 
considered  that  these  coins  are  a superb  reflection  of  the  Hindu  mind. 
They  are  thus  a valuable  study  for  understanding,  as  well  as  fascin- 
ating in  themselves. 

It  is  my  hope  that  more  of  the  material  on  the  coinage  of  this  area  - 
particularly  articles  scattered  through  many  journals  of  the  last 
century  - can  gradually  be  made  available  to  scholars  and  collectors, 
by  being  reprinted. 

Fall,  1977  I.  C.  G.  Campbell, 

for  "The  Olivia  Collection". 
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TINNEVELLY . 

— * — 

In  1884  I made  a trip  to  Tinnevelly  and  perceived  then,  that  this  dis- 
trict had,  only  with  exception  of  a short  period,  its  own  coinage  from 
the  olden  times  down  to  the  Nabobs,  and  not  as  I had  expected,  coins 
together  with  Madura  district. 

I brought  a pretty  good  collection  together  with  me,  and  a native  friend 
there  has  truly  assisted  me  in  completing  it  by  sending  every  now  and 
then  fresh  supplies.  I have  carefully  examined  and  compared  them  with 
the  coinage  of  Madura,  and  all  the  coins  represented  on  the  four  plates 
are  pure  Tinnevelly  coins,  that  is,  they  are  not  only  found  but  are 
also  coined  in  Tinnevelly  district,  and  are  not  similar  to  those  from 
Madura,  with  a few  exceptions,  which  I shall  mention  afterwards. 

The  north-western  part  of  Tinnevelly  district  I did  not  at  all  visit, 
in  the  western  and  south-western  part  I found  only  few  coins  of  inter- 
est, and  in  Tinnevelly  and  Palamcottah  towns  not  a single  one  worth 
mentioning,  although  I searched  every  bazaar  small  or  large.  At  Tuti- 
corin  too  I did  not  find  anything,  even  not  Dutch  colonial  coins. 

Nearly  all  ray  Tinnevelly  coins  are  from  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
part  of  the  district,  and  more  especially  from  the  villages  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Tamravarni  from  Srivaikuntham  down  to  Old  Kayal 
(Palaya  Kayal) . 

From  this  I think  it  becomes  evident,  that  all  these  coins  belong  to 
the  old  renowned  places  Korkey  and  Kayal,  except  perhaps  the  Nayaka 
coins  represented  on  Plate  IV,  which  may  have  been  coined  at  some 
neighbouring  place,  I should  think  Srivaikuntham  or  Alvar-Tinnevelly . 

PLATE  I. 

FIGURES  1-15.  These  are  no  doubt  old  Pandyan  coins  from  Korkey,  that 
place  which  Bishop  Caldwell  calls:  "The  oldest  place  of  Aryan  civili- 

sation in  Southern  India."  They  are  from  the  remotest  times  down  to, 

I think  about  300  years  after  Christ . The  oldest  coins  we  find  there, 
and  several  other  places  in  South  India  are  plain  rectangular  bits  of 
copper  or  silver,  sometimes  with  the  corners  cut  to  give  the  coin  the 
exact  weight.  After  this  they  began  to  adorn  the  coins  with  stars, 
wheels  and  other  small  marks  put  irregularly  here  and  there  on  the 
coin  wherever  there  was  room.  These  are  commonly  called  "punch- 
marked  coins,"  because  each  of  these  small  marks  or  stamps  is  insert- 
ed separately  with  a "punch"  and  a blow  of  a hammer. 

FIGURE  1.  This  is  the  only  copper  coin  of  that  sort  I found  in  Tinne- 
velly district.  I got  it  at  Srivaikuntham,  but  I have  several  others 
somewhat  similar  from  Madura.  The  reverse  is  plain. 

FIGURES  2 and  3 are  silver  coins  of  the  same  description,  both  of  them 
from  the  vicinity  of  Srivaikuntham.  All  the  punchmarked  silver  coins 


I have  seen  from  Madura  are  smaller  than  these  and  the  marks  rather 
indistinct . 

FIGURES  4,  5,  6.  These  coins  are  also  punchmarked,  but  still  they 
have  a very  different  appearance  from  the  former  ones  and  belong  evi- 
dently to  a later  time,  for  although  the  marks  are  arranged  differ- 
ently according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  each  coin,  still  the  figures 
are  the  same  on  all  three  coins,  and  I have  up  to  this  time  got  9 of 
that  sort,  all  from  different  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamravarni 
river,  and  all  of  them  have  the  same  figures.  They  seem  then  to  be 
the  first  coins  with  fixed  heraldic  marks,  and  as  the  figures  on 
them  are  all  favorite  Bhuddist  marks,  we  also  learn,  that  we  have 
now  entered  on  the  Bhuddist  period. 

Moreover,  when  we  compare  the  reverses  of  these  coins  with  the  re- 
verses of  the  next  series,  the  diestruck  coins  Figures  11,  12,  13,  14, 
we  find  that  the  figure  is  quite  the  same  on  both.  Could  these  two 
series  in  spite  of  their  different  appearance  be  from  the  same  time? 
Yes,  although  one  is  a punchmarked  coin  and  the  other  a diestruck  one, 

I do  believe  that  they  are  contemporary. 

The  new  way  of  striking  coins  with  a die  was  I believe  introduced  to- 
gether with  Bhuddism  in  South  India.  But  Hindus  as  a rule  are  not  fond 
of  new  fashions,  and  even  if  they  for  the  sake  of  easiness  gave  in  to 
the  new  method  in  coining  their  coppers,  they  may  very  well  have  con- 
tinued punchmarking  their  silver  coins  considering  the  old  fashion 
finer,  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  a fact,  that  punchmarked  gold  coins 
(the  Padma  Tangas)  were  struck  even  centuries  after  the  method  of 
punchmarking  copper  and  silver  coins  had  been  abandoned.  Punchmarked 
silver  coins  with  this  reverse  I have  not  seen  from  any  other  place  in 
India . 

FIGURES  7-15.  Now  we  have  come  to  the  first  diestruck  coins  in  these 
southern  places.  Diestruck  coins  of  lead  from  about  the  same  time  are 
frequently  found  near  the  river  Krishna  and  in  the  whole  Krishna  dis- 
trict, but  I have  never  heard  of  lead  coins  being  found  so  far  towards 
the  south  as  Madura  or  Tinnevelly.  While  in  North  India  an  Indo-Greek 
series  of  diestruck  coins  was  introduced  as  soon  as  the  old  way  of 
punchmarking  was  abandoned,  they  had  to  struggle  their  own  way  here 
in  the  south.  The  implulse  no  doubt  came  from  the  north  together  with 
Bhuddism,  but  the  earliest  diestruck  coins  of  South  India  have  not  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  the  Indo-Greek  coinage  of  North  India. 

The  earliest  of  these  diestruck  Korkey  coins  seem  to  have  had  plain 
reverses  (Figures  7-10)  but  they  are  often  so  oxidized,  or  eaten  by 
verdigris,  that  it  is  dif f icult  to  decide  whether  there  has  been  a 
faint  mark  on  them  or  not.  By  and  by  however  they  get  that  mark,  which 
I have  already  shown  on  Figures  4,  5,  6 and  which  I am  told  should  be 
a Bhuddist  shaccram. 

Together  with  the  new  coinage  the  Pandyas  have  now  taken  the  royal 
elephant  as  their  chief  mark, but  both  above  and  in  front  of  the  ele- 
phant we  f ind  a great  many  secondary  marks,  especially  on  Figures  11 
and  12,  and  among  those  we  should  note  the  moon  mark  above  and  the 
battleaxe  in  front  of  the  elephant  beneath  the  trisul,  because  the 
Korkey  Pandyas  took  those  marks  up  again  on  a later  coinage,  and  con- 
tinued them  after  having  dropped  all  the  other  marks,  even  the  elephant 


All  those  secondary  marks  we  do  not  find  on  the  earliest  of  the  coins 
belonging  to  this  series,  but  as  shown  on  Figures  7-10,  one  has  been 
added  to  another  from  time  to  time.  As  is  the  case  in  Europe,  each  of 
these  heraldic  marks  must  be  a sign  put  down  in  remembrance  of  some 
historical  event,  and  thus  the  multitude  of  secondary  marks  on  the 
last  of  those  coins  (Figures  11,12)  would  signify  that  a long  space 
of  time  had  elapsed  since  the  first  (Figure  7)  of  that  series  was  coined. 

FIGURES  13,  14.  These  coins  with  the  bull  and  a flowerpot  in  front 
of  it  belong,  I believe,  to  a branch  of  the  same  r oyal  family,  as  they 
are  found  in  the  same  places  as  the  elephant  coins  and  the  punchmarked 
silver  coins,  namely  the  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  Tamravarni 
from  Srivaikuntham  to  Old  Kayal. 

FIGURE  15  is  unique,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether 
it  is  a true  Korkey  coin  or  perhaps  a foreign  coin  dropped  there  by 
chance. 

Now  the  question  comes:  are  all  the  coins  belonging  to  this  series 

only  found  in  Tinnevelly,  or  are  they  also  found  in  Madura  district? 

Yes,  rectangular  diestruck  copper  coins  with  an  elephant  mark  are 
frequently  found  at  Madura,  and  they  have  the  same  mark  on  the  reverse 
as  the  Tinnevelly  ones,  and  even  on  some  of  them  I have  seen  a weak 
mark  of  a battleaxe  in  front  of  the  elephant.  But  still,  although 
they  are  contemporary,  and  struck  in  the  same  way,  the  Madura  ones 
have  quite  another  appearance  than  those  from  the  banks  of  Tamravarni. 
The  Madura  ones  are  as  a rule  smaller,  thinner  and  have  quite  other 
secondary  marks  than  those  from  Tinnevelly. 

Several  other  series,  probably  belonging  to  branchlines  of  the  royal 
family  are  also  found  at  Madura.  One  series  has  the  mark  of  a bull, 
but  they  are  not  much  larger  than  Figure  15  and  have  no  flowerpot  in 
front  of  the  bull  as  the  Korkey  ones.  Another  series  has  the  horse 
and  the  holy  tree  in  front  of  it,  and  still  another  the  lion  on  one 
side  and  the  elephant cn  the  other  side,  etc.,  etc.  Mr.  T.  M.  Scott  at 
Madura  is  in  possession  of  a most  splendid  collection  of  these  ,:Madura 
square  coins,"  and  readers  of  numismatics  would  be  very  thankful,  if 
he  would  publish  them. 

Most  of  those  coins  are  found  in  the  riverbed  itself  in  a certain 
place  near  Madura  town,  probably  the  site  of  the  old  Madura,  and  the 
river  must  then  afterwards  have  changed  it  course.  There  can  there- 
fore be  no  doubt,  that  those  coins  belong  to  old  Madura  as  the  Tinne- 
velly ones  belong  to  Korkey,  and  if  we  can  judge  from  these  facts,  we 
come  to  the  result,  that  at  this  time  there  must  have  been  two  dis- 
tinct Pandya  dynasties,  one  in  Korkey  and  one  in  Madura,  and  also 
that  there  were  several  branchlines  especially  of  the  Madura  Pandyas. 
Both  the  chieflines  had  the  elephant  and  the  battleaxe  as  their  royal 
marks,  probably  because  they  were  closely  related  to  each  other. 

FIGURES  16-33.  This  series  of  coins  has  a very  different  appearance 
from  those  just  mentioned.  The  large  beautiful  rectangular  coins 
with  the  elephant  and  the  numerous  figures  round  it  have  all  of  a 
sudden  disappeared  and  a new  series  of  small,  thin,  round  copper  or 
bronze  coins  with  stars,  wheels,  lines,  shrolls,  crosses  and  other 
ornamental  figures  on  both  sides  has  replaced  it.  What  could  be  the 
cause  of  this  change?  The  method  of  coining  has  been  somewhat  changed, 


that  is  true,  and  it  is  an  improvement,  as  the  coins  now  have  got  dis- 
tinct marks  on  both  sides,  but  this  is  no  satisfactory  answer.  Is  it 
a period  of  war,  in  which  all  the  princes  of  the  chiefline  and  the 
branchlines  are  fighting  together,  or  is  it  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween Bhuddism  and  Brahmanism,  which  has  brought  the  country  down  to 
such  a poverty,  as  those  insignificant  coins  seem  to  tell  about?  We 
do  not  know.  Perhaps  it  is  a combination  of  both  factors,  at  least 
some  disturbance  must  have  happened  to  make  such  a change  in  the  coin- 
age. 

We  should  notice,  that  the  earlier  coins  belonging  to  this  series 
(Figures  16-23)  are  not  only  small  and  thin,  but  also  have  no  dynas- 
tical  emblems,  but  from  this  time  they  are  again  gradually  growing 
larger  and  getting  proper  dynastical  marks  on  them,  (Figures  23-33) 
either  their  old  mark,  the  elephant,  or  the  Garudan. 

I should  think  the  whole  series  of  these  coins  belonged  to  the  4th, 

5th  and  6th  century  A.D.,  that  is,  to  the  time  when  Bhuddism  and 
Brahmanism  were  fighting  together.  The  earlier  part  of  them  are 
probably  Bhuddist  coins,  but  the  later  ones  not,  at  least  some  of  them 
(Figures  24,25)  have  Brahmanical  marks. 

Among  these  coins  Figures  28,  29  are  thick  and  clumsy  with  the  figures 
raised  very  much  from  the  surface,  while  Figures  30  and  33  are  thin, 
flat  ones  with  rather  indistinct  marks. 

Are  these  coins  only  found  in  Tinnevelly  district?  No,  in  Madura  small 
copper  coins  with  wheels,  lines  and  numerous  other  ornamental  signs, 
somewhat  similar  to  Figures  16-23  are  very  common,  and  we  find  them 
now  and  then  throughout  all  Southern  India.  They  belong  to  the  same 
period,  and  the  only  difference  I can  see,  is  that  the  Tinnevelly 
ones  as  a rule  are  smaller  and  thinner  than  those  from  Madura. 

But  from  this  time  the  Tinnevelly  coinage  is  taking  its  own  course 
and  differing  very  much  from  the  Madura  coins.  Such  coins  as  Figures 
28-33  I have  not  seen  at  Madura,  and  I believe  they  are  pure  Tinne- 
velly coins.  I should  also  think  it  was  about  this  time  the  Madura 
Pandyas  chose  the  fish  mark  as  their  dynastical  emblem,  that  is,  when 
they  left  Bhuddism  they  changed  the  elephant  mark  and  took  instead  of 
it  a pure  Vishnu  mark  - the  fish.  But  my  collection  of  Madura  coins 
is  not  complete  enough  to  decide  that  question,  they  may  perhaps  have 
taken  the  fish  mark  at  a somewhat  later  period. 

PLATE  II. 

FIGURES  34-59.  This  long  s eries  of  coins  are  all,  except  the  two  last 
ones (Figures  58,59)  marked  with  that  figure,  which  is  commonly  but  not 
correctly  called  t he  "Ceylon  type,"  the  earlier  of  them  (Figures  45-57) 
only  on  the  reverse,  but  the  later  (Figures  34-44)  has  it  on  both 
sides,  a standing  figure  on  the  obverse  and  a seated  one  on  the  reverse. 
This  figure  was  afterwards  adopted  for  the  coinage  not  only  by  the 
Cholas  of  Ceylon,  but  also  by  the  other  Cholas,  and  even  the  Chola 
Pandyas  of  Madura  adopted  it  cn  most  of  their  coins  besides  the  fish 
mark . 

Still  this  series  has  a very  different  appearance  from  any  other, 
either  Pandya  or  Chola  coins.  They  are  thick  coins,  and  the  figures 


are  raised  very  much  from  the  surface  of  the  coin,  while  most  of  the 
other  Chola  and  Pandya  coins  are  rather  flat  and  smooth.  They  are 
found  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  Tinnevelly,  especially  the  same 
places  as  the  old  "square  coins"  and  are  very  rare  elsewhere,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  belong  to  Korkey. 

The  Korkey  Pandyas  have  thus  once  more  re-appeared.  Some  Kulase- 
karan*  has  restored  the  dynasty,  and  besides  the  newly-adopted  figure, 
they  have  taken  up  their  old  heraldic  marks,  the  battleaxe  and  the 
moon,  to  show  that  they  belong  to  the  same  lunar  race  of  kings  as  the 
old  rulers  of  Korkey. 

While  then  the  Madura  or  Fish-line  of  the  Pandyas  by  and  by  became 
the  more  famous  of  the  two  lines,  the  old  Korkey  or  Battleaxe-line 
still  continued  to  rule  for  a long  period  of  time.  But  now  we  see, 
that  these  coins  have  different  obverses.  One  series  (Figures  45-50) 
has  the  old  family  mark,  the  elephant,  another  (Figures  51-57)  has  the 
Garudan,  another  (Figures  34-44)  the  standing  figure  of  the  "Ceylon 
type,"  and  finally  one  (Figures  58,59)  has  Siva  and  Parvathi.  Do  all 
these  series  belong  to  comtemporary  lines  of  the  same  family?  I should 
not  think  so.  Those  with  the  elephant  and  those  with  the  Garudan  are 
evidently  older  than  the  others,  and  I ought  to  have  put  them  upmost 
on  the  plate,  for  not  only  are  they  much  rarer,  especially  the  elephant 
series,  and  they  are  covered  with  a thick  crust  when  we  find  them,  but 
their  whole  appearance  is  older,  we  need  only  compare  the  rude,  primi- 
tive figure  on  the  reverse  with  the  more  refined  one  on  the  other 
series.  They  look  like  coins  from  the  6th  or  7th  century,  and  I do 
believe  that  the  earliest  of  them  could  not  be  much  ]ater  than  600 
years  after  Christ. 

When  we  compare  the  elephant  series  with  Figures  28,  29,  31,  32  on 
Plate  I,  and  observe  the  marks  above  the  elephant  on  both  series,  we 
find  them  very  much  alike,  and  would  only  consider  one  series  a direct 
continuance  of  the  other,  and  would  it  not  also  be  the  most  probable, 
that  the  royal  family  when  restored  had  immediately  taken  up  their 
old  heraldic  mark? 

The  Garudan  series  (Figures 51-57)  has  much  the  same  appearance  as  the 
elephant  one,  they  may  perhaps  have  been  contemporary,  still  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  this,  the  Garudans  may  also  have  succeeded  the 
elephant  coins. 

After  those  two  series  h ad  been  abandoned  a more  improved  coinage 
(Figures  34-44)  was  introduced.  The  rude  figure  on  the  reverse  was 
refined,  and  the  f ighting  attitude  it  had  on  the  old  series  was  changed 
into  a seated  one.  On  the  obverse  the  same  figure  was  placed  standing 
erect . 

What  means  this  figure,  and  from  whence  was  it  brought?  Sir  W.  Elliot 
in  "Numismatical  Gleanings"  calls  it  a "Rakshas,"  but  I do  not  think 
it  likely,  that  the  same  Vishnu-worshippers  who  chose  a Garudan  figure 
for  the  obverse  of  their  coins,  would  put  a rakshas,  the  very  enemy  of 
their  gods,  on  the  reverse.  I believe  the  figure  means  the  king  himself. 

* This  name  sometimes  occurs  among  the  Pandyas  and  means:  "The 

restorer  of  the  family." 


As  before  mentioned,  the  figure  is  commonly c ailed  the  "Ceylon  type," 
the  meaning  being  that  it  should  have  been  introduced  from  Ceylon,  but 
also  this  I could  not  accept,  because  it  is  only  the  more  modern  form 
of  this  type  we  find  on  Ceylon  coins,  as  well  as  on  other  Chola  and 
Pandya  coins,  such  as  represented  on  the  series  Figs.  34-44  with  a 
standing  figure  on  the  obverse  and  a seated  one  on  the  reverse . The 
older,  primitive  form  of  the  figure,  such  as  shown  on  the  reverse  of 
Figures  45-57  is  only  found  on  these  Korkey  coins.  The  figure  there- 
fore belongs  to  Korkey  and  not  to  Ceylon. 

Moreover,  when  we  examine  this  later  series,  I mean  Figs.  34-44,  we 
find  that  the  "standing  figure"  on  the  obverse  has  a very  broad  shape 
on  the  earliest  of  them  (Figure  34,  etc.)  whereas  the  last  of  them 
(Figures  43,44)  are  much  more  narrow  shaped,  and  o nly  this  modern 
form  of  the  figure  we  find  on  Ceylon  coins,  not  the  older  broad  form. 
However  in  Madura  and  also  in  Trichinopoly  districts  we  find  copper 
coins  with  that  broad  standing  figure  on  one  side  and  a bull  or  an 
elephant  on  the  other.  They  are  probably  old  Chola  and  perhaps  also 
Pandya  coins  (the  elephant  ones)  from  the  time  before  Rajah  Rajendrah 
Chola  (1064-1113  A.D.),  because  from  the  time  of  that  monarch  the  more 
modern  narrow-shaped  figure  is  found  on  all  Chola  and  Pandya  coins, 
(see  Figures  69-89,  Plate  III). 

From  these  facts  we  judge: 

First:  that  this  Korkey  figure  of  the  king,  standing  and  seated, 

was  adopted  first  by  the  Cholas  and  perhaps  also  by  the  Pandyas 
in  its  older  broad  shape  and  afterwards  by  the  Ceylon  kings  in  its 
more  modern  narrow  shape. 

Second:  that  all  the  earlier  of  the  coins  belonging  to  this  series 

(Figures  34-44)  - those  with  the  broad-shaped  figure  on  the  obverse 

- are  older  than  the  time  of  Rajendrah  Chola,  but  the  last  and  most 
modern  of  them  (Figures  43,44)  would  be  about  contemporary  with 
that  king. 

Also  when  we  observe  the  head-dress  or  crown  both  on  the  standing  and 
seated  figure  of  this  series,  we  find  that  only  the  most  modern  of 
them  has  the  same  shape  as  on  other  Chola  or  Pandya  coins,  the  earlier 
are  more  like  those  on  the  primitive,  rude  figures  on  series  Figures 
45-57. 

As  for  the  moon  mark  on  these  coins  we  find  that  it  gradually  changes 
into  the  Tamil  letter  * (sa) , which  of  course  has  the  same  meaning. 
"Sa"  means  "santra,"  the  moon. 

I am  not  going  to  contradict  the  modern  hypothesis,  that  the  Tamil 
alphabet  should  be  derived  from  the  Asoka  characters,  but  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  on  the  coins  represented  on  this  plate,  there  is  some 
connection  between  the  moon  mark  and  the  letter  #.  It  looks  really 
as  if  the  latter  had  gradually  developed  itself  from  the  first. 

On  the  old  elephant  and  Garudan  series  (Figures  45-57)  the  moon  mark 
is  sometimes  winding  one  of  its  horns  much  higher  up  than  the  other, 
on  most  of  them  it  is  the  left,  but  in  some  cases  the  right  (Figure 
57).  On  the  new  series  with  the  standing  figure  (Figures  34-44)  the 
the  moon  mark  was  in  the  beginning  brought  back  to  its  proper  shape. 
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but  soon  after  we  find  it  curving  up  to  the  right  ( Figure  39) , and  the 
curved  line  becoming  more  and  more  angular  (Figures  38,  AO,  41,  42), 
it  by  and  by  assumes  the  shape  of  the  modern  Tamil  * . When  we  compare 
Figure  57,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  modern  of  the  old  series,  with 
Figure  39  of  the  new  series,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  marks, 
we  hardly  know  where  the  moon  mark  is  ending  and  the  letter  * beginning. 

Whenever  we  see  the  letter  * on  the  coins  of  the  Madura  Pandyas,  for 
instance  those  of  Kulasekara  Pandyan  (see  Figure  73,  Plate  III),  it 
has  bout  the  same  shape  as  on  the  most  modern  of  this  series.  Figures 
43,  44,  and  therefore  we  judge,  that  there  could  not  be  a long  space 
of  time  between  these  two. 

Concluding  in  this  way  from  the  shape  of  the  standing  figure,  of  its 
head-dress  and  of  the  letter  f,  we  find  that  this  series  of  coins 
probably  has  been  abolished  in  the  first  part  of  the  12th  century. 

As  for  the  other  signs  on  these  coins,  the  square  figure  to  the  right 
of  the  obverse  (Figure  43,  etc.)  means  a shaccram. 

But  still  we  have  the  two  coins.  Figures  58,  59  to  describe.  They 
must  have  belonged  to  a very  strong  Saiva,  since  he  abolished  both  the 
standing  and  seated  figure  of  the  king  on  the  obverse,  and  put  the 
figures  of  Siva  and  Parvathi  instead  of  it,  and  only  retained  the 
old  royal  marks,  the  battleaxe  and  the  moon  on  the  reverse,  to  show 
his  descent. 

These  coins  look  too  modern  to  be  from  the  same  time  as  the  old  ele- 
phant and  Garudan  series.  They  might  then  be  contemporary  with  Figures 
34  and  35,  but  I do  not  think  so.  Both  the  appearance  of  the  coins 
and  other  reasons  make  me  believe,  that  they  are  the  last  of  the  whole 
series.  They  are  rather  rare,  and  are  differing  very  little  one  from 
another,  which  gives  the  idea,  that  they  belong  to  one  single  monarch, 
rather  than  to  a line  of  kings. 

But  now  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  following  from  Bishop 
Caldwell's  "History  of  Tinnevelly,"  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
matter:  — 

Pages  29  and  30:  — "Karihala  Chbla's  name  occupies  an  important 
place  in  Chola  traditions  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Ramanuja 
the  great  Vaishnava  teacher,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Karihala  Ch51a  mentioned  in  Tinnevelly  inscriptions  is  the  same 
person  or  another  person  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Burnell  places 
the  Karihala  Ch51a  of  Tanjore  somewhat  about  950  A.D.  This  would 
be  too  early  for  any  successor  of  Kulbtunga  Ch51a,  as  the  Karihala 
of  Tinnevelly  seemsto  have  been.  It  is  also  too  early  for  the 
date  of  the  Karihala  Ch51a  by  whom  Ramanuja  was  persecuted.  Rama- 
nuja is  said  to  have  fled  from  Karihala 's  persecution  to  the  court 
of  Bitti  Deva,  the  Ballala  king  of  Dwara-samudra , whom  he  converted 
from  the  Jaina  to  the  Vaishnava  faith.  The  king  of  this  conversion 
took  the  new  name  of  Vishnu  Varddhana,  and  this  event  has  always  been 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Rice  in  his  Mysore 
inscriptions  places  it  in  A.D.  1117.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant eras  in  South  Indian  history,  and  it  gives  us  a date  on 
which  we  can  depend  and  from  which  we  can  calculate  backwards  and 
forwards . " 


"There  seems  no  room  for  a Karihala  Ch51a  in  the  Chola  country  in 
the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  The  ground  seems  pre-occupied 
by  Vira  or  Rajendra  Ch51a,  Vicrama  Ch51a  and  Kul5tunga  Ch51a,  but 
there  may  have  been  a local  prince  of  that  name,  an  ardent  Saiva, 
between  Rajendra's  death  and  Kulotunga ' s accession." 


Page  43:  — "The  first  king  of  this  dynasti  (Dwara-samudra  or 
Hoysala  Ballala)  who  acquired  sovereignty  over  an  extensive  range 
of  districts  was  Bitti  Deva  converted  by  Ramanu j acharya  from  Jainism 
to  the  Vaishnava  faith  and  known  after  his  conversion  as  Vishnu 
Varddhana.  His  conversion  dated  probably  from  1117.  Ramanuja  had 
fled  from  the  persecution  of  Karihala  Chola,  an  ardent  Saiva. 

Vishnu  Varddhana  became  ere  long  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his 
time  in  Southern  India,  and  he  is  expressly  stated  to  have  subdued 
the  Cholas,  Pandyas  and  Keralas.  This  statement  would  not  perhaps 
go  for  much  were  it  not  forthe  traces  of  the  supremacy  of  this 
Kannada  power  which  made  themselves  manifest  from  a bout  this  time 
in  the  south,  as  is  evident  especially  from  the  statements  of  the 
Muhammadan  historians." 


Should  that  ardent  Saiva  prince,  "the  Karihala  of  the  Tinnevelly  in- 
scriptions." be  the  last  of  the  Korkey  rulers,  then  the  coins  (Figures 
58,59)  would  no  doubt  belong  to  him,  and  we  should  know  why,  how  and 
when  the  old  Korkey  dynasty  ended.  It  would  have  ended  just  at  the 
time  we  concluded  from  the  appearance  of  and  the  signs  on  these  coins, 
- in  the  first  part  of  the  12th  century. 


Before  I leave  these  coins,  I shall  only  mention,  that  they  are  the 
oldest  I have  seen  with  that  design  - Siva  and  Paravathi,  but  after- 
wards, from  the  time  of  the  Vijayanugger  dynasty,  it  became  a most 
favorite  mark  on  South  Indian  coinage,  both  gold  and  copper  coins. 


PLATE  III. 


i 
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FIGURES  60,  61,  62.  These  coins  have  been  and  partly  still  are  a 
puzzle  to  me.  They  are  mediaeval  bronze  coins  and  could  not  be  much 
later  than  the  last  ones  of  the  previous  series.  They  are  pure  Tinne- 
velly coins,  found  just  in  the  same  places  as  all  those  mentioned  be- 
fore, but  they  have  neither  the  battleaxe  and  moon  mark  of  the  Korkey 
Pandyas  nor  the  fish  mark  of  the  Madura  Pandyas.  The  figures  of  Siva 
and  Parvathi  (Figures  58,59)  have  been  abolished  and  the  old  Vishnu 
mark  the  Garudan  put  into  its  place  on  the  obverse  of  the  coins,  and 
the  royal  battleaxe  and  moon  mark  has  been  taken  away  from  the  reverse, 
which  in  heraldic  language  would  read  as  much  as:  The  old  dynasty  has 

been  abolished  but  the  Vishnu  religion  has  been  restored.  And  he  to 
whom  these  coins  belong  must  at  least  have  been  as  strong  a Vishnu- 
worshipper  as  the  former  was  an  ardent  Saiva,  for  instead  of  the  old 
royal  marks  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  he  put  a Namam  with  a Sanchu 
and  Shaccram  on  each  side  of  it,  all  of  them  decided  Vishnu  marks,  so 
that  the  coins  got  Vishnu  marks  on  both  sides. 


I 


I believe  they  belong  to  one  single  king,  at  least  they  could  not  have 
been  continued  for  a long  period.  For  even  when  a series  of  coins  has 
been  continued  for  a long  time  without  changing  its  heraldic  marks,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  different  ages  in  them,  for  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  signs  is  always  changing,  they  are  becoming  modernized 


according  to  the  time,  such  as  shown  in  the  series  Figures  34-44  with 
the  standing  and  seated  figure  and  the  letter  # . But  this  is  not  the 
case  with  these  coins,  they  look  all  of  them  as  if  they  were  from  the 
same  time. 

To  whom  then  belong  these  coins?  I can  only  guess  it, and  I guess  they 
belong  to  the  Dwara-samudra  king,  Vishnu  Varddhana.  Would  it  not  be 
just  the  way  we  should  think  this  newly-converted  Vishnu-worshipper 
would  treat  his  religious  antagonist,  when  he  had  defeated  him?  Would 
he  not  abolish  the  dynasty  and  restore  the  Vishnu-worship,  and  when 
Karihala  had  put  Siva  marks  on  the  coinage,  would  he  not  hasten  to 
take  them  away  and  put  Vishnu  marks  instead  of  them?  We  also  under- 
stand, that  at  the  same  time  he  punished  the  persecutor  of  his  vener- 
ated teacher  by  simply  making  an  end  of  the  whole  dynasty,  he  did  not 
treat  the  Madura  Pandyas,  the  Cholas  and  Keralas  in  such  a harsh  way, 
but  contented  himself  with  exercising  a sort  of  paramount  power  over 
them  and  perhaps  making  them  pay  tribute. 

Of  course  all  this  is  only  guess-work,  but  would  it  be  curious  if 
this  Dwara-samudra  dynasty,  which  left  so  many  traces  just  in  Tinne- 
velly,  would  also  have  left  such  traces  as  coins,  or  would  it  not  be 
curious  if  they  had  not  done  so? 

FIGURES  63-66.  These  are  bronze  coins  from  the  same  places  and  about 
the  same  time  as  Figures  60,61,62,  but  they  are  much  rarer  than  those. 
Also  they  have  neither  the  marks  of  the  Korkey  nor  that  of  the  Madura 
Pandyas,  so  I do  not  know  to  ascribe  them  to  any  other  than  the  Dwara- 
samudra  or  Hoysala  Ballala  dynasty. 

FIGURES  67,  68  are  small  thin  copper  coins,  which  have  the  appearance 
of  being  from  the  same  age  as  the  previous  ones,  and  they  are  also 
found  in  the  same  place,  but  as  I have  only  got  one  of  each  it  may  be 
by  chance.  Both  of  them  have  the  "Ghunda  Bhairunda"  or  two-headed 
bird  on  the  obverse,  while  Figure  67  has  three  fishes  facing  each 
other  for  the  reverse,  and  Figure  68  an  elephant. 

As  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  as  to  which  dynasty  and 
which  age  coins  with  the  Ghunda  Bhairunda  mark  belong,  I shall  state 
here,  that  I have  them  in  my  collection  from  all  ages  from  the  revival 
of  Brahmanism  down  to  the  last  century,  and  from  nearly  all  districts 
of  South  India  from  Bellary  down  to  Tinnevelly.  This  last,  see  Figure 
94,  Plate  IV. 

However,  to  whomsoever  this  coinage  may  belong,  - I mean  the  whole 
series.  Figures  60-68,  - they  cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for 
we  soon  find  the  Madura  Pandyas  as  the  masters  of  the  country,  as  I 
shall  now  try  to  show. 

When  I visited  the  Korkey  of  olden  days,  of  course  I could  not  pass 
the  equally  famous  place  from  mediaeval  times,  the  town  and  harbour 
Kayal,*  situated  near  the  village  Palaya  (old)  Kayal  not  two  miles 
from  Korkey  without  seeing  the  large  fields  scattered  all  over  not 


* The  sites  of  both  Korkey  and  Kayal  have  been  discovered  by  Bishop 
Caldwell  and  described  in  his  "History  of  Tinnevelly." 


only  with  bricks  and  tiles,  but  also  with  "bits  of  Arabian  pottery 
and  Chinese  porcelain." 

I asked  the  villagers  whether  coins  had  been  found  there,  and  as  they 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I promised  to  give  them  a quarter  anna 
for  each  coin  they  brought  me,  and  had  soon  the  pleasure  to  see  I 
think  up  to  fifty  children  and  poor  women  go  out  to  the  above  mention- 
ed fields  and  disperse  in  search  of  coins.  Within  a few  hours  I got 
as  many  copper  coins  I could  hold  in  both  my  hands.  And  what  coins 
were  they?  From  these  fields  I did  not  get  a single  coin  of  the  old 
Korkey  or  Battleaxe-line,  nor  did  I get  any  of  the  supposed  Hoysala 
Ballala  coins,  all  the  coins  were  either  fish-marked  or  at  least  be- 
longing totheMadura  line  of  Pandyas.  It  is  true,  from  the  villagers 
I got  a few  older  coins,  in  the  same  way  as  I got  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  but  all  the  coins  I got  directly  from  the  fields 
of  Palaya  Kayal  belonged  to  the  Madura  Pandyas,  except  two  or  three 
early  Nayaka  coins  from  the  16th  century  and  a few  Chola  coins  of 
the  common  Rajah,  Rajah  type. 

Most  of  the  coins  from  those  fields  had  the  name  of  Sundra  Pandyan, 
others  had  the  names  of  Kulasekara  Pandyan  and  Vira  Pandyan  and  still 
others  were  without  names. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  Madura  Pandyas  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Vira  Pandyan  were  in  possession  of  Kayal,  and  as  all  these  coins  are 
rather  common  throughout  all  eastern  and  southern  Tinnevelly,  we  may 
safely  judge,  that  they  also  were  masters  of  the  whole  country  belong- 
ing to  the  former  Korkey  line,  and  this  is  a point  of  importance  also 
in  that  respect  that  it  greatly  supports  our  suggestion,  that  the  old 
Korkey  or  Battleaxe-line  had  become  extinct  in  the  first  part  of  the 
12th  century. 

The  fact  that  none  of  the  older  coins  were  found  at  Kayal  would  tell 
us,  that  it  was  a town  and  port  of  rather  recent  importance  at  the 
time  of  Vira  Pandyan  and  Kulasekaran,  and  this  is  quite  natural,  for 
as  long  as  the  old  line  of  kings  were  ruling  the  country  from  Korkey, 
it  is  most  probably  that  Kayal  never  became  more  than  an  insignificant 
port  to  the  metropolis.  But  after  that  dynasty  had  fallen  and  the 
Madura  kings  had  made  Kayal  the  chief  harbour  for  both  the  Pandya  and 
Chola  countries,  the  whole  population  of  the  former  metropolis  would 
rush  to  that  place  and  it  would  grow?  as  quickly  in  importance  as  old 
Korkey  would  sink  down  to  insignificance. 

FIGURES  69-91.  These  are  the  coins  I got  from  the  fields  of  Kayal, 
and  although  the  last  in  time  I prefer  to  begin  with  those  belonging 
to  Sundra  Pandyan  (died  1293  A.D.)  (Figures  78-85),  because  by  far 
they  made  the  chief  portion  of  the  coins  I got  there,  especially  the 
very  smallest  of  them  (Figures  83,  84,  85).  The  people  there  called 
them  "podi  casu,"  which  literally  means  "powder  cash"  and  they  are 
also  the  smallest  copper  coins  I ever  saw.  I do  not  understand  how 
the  children  could  see  them  on  the  surface  of  the  sandy  fields,  but  I 
got  more  than  a handful  of  them  at  Kayal,  and  in  another  part  of 
Tinnevelly  in  and  old,  dry  tank,  I think  it  was  near  Alanculam,  another 
handful  of  the  same  sort  was  picked  up  within  a couple  of  hours. 

The  larger  ones  of  these  coins,  such  as  Figures  80,  81  and  even  82  are 
also  found  at  Madura,  and  there  we  also  find  more  respectable-looking 


coins  from  that  monarch,  but  the  smallest  ones  I have  only  got  from 
Tinnevelly,  and  almost  every  time  I get  a box  of  coins  from  Tinnevelly 
nearly  half  the  contents  consists  of  these  blessed  powder  cash  of 
Sundran ' s . 

But  had  they  no  gold  and  silver  coins  at  that  time?  Chola  and  Pandya 
coins  in  gold  and  silver  are  sometimes  found  both  in  Madura  and  other 
districts,  although  they  are  rather  rare  all  of  them,  but  I have  not 
been  able  to  get  a single  real  Tinnevelly  gold  coin  neither  old  nor 
modern  in  spite  of  all  searching.  I asked  the  villagers  at  Kayal 
whether  gold  or  silver  coins  had  been  found  there  at  any  time,  but 
nobody  had  any  recollection  about  that.  Of  Tinnevelly  silver  coins  I 
have  only  seen  the  old  punchmarked  ones  (Figures  2-6)  and  none  from 
later  times. 

Foreign  gold  coins  are  sometimes  found  in  Tinnevelly,  Arabian  gold 
coins  (Chalif  coins)  and  Venetian  Zecchinas  just  from  about  the  time 
of  Sundra  Pandyan  are  not  rare  there,  and  of  later  coins  small  gold 
shaccrams  from  the  neighbouring  Travancore  and  gold  varahas  from 
other  parts  of  South  India  sometimes  find  their  way  there,  but  real 
Tinnevelly  gold  coins  I have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find. 

When  we  now  consider  that  these  small  copper  coins  belong  to  that 
envied  time  described  by  the  Hindus,  in  which  the  great  Pandyan 
ruled  the  world  with  righteousness,  the  heaven  gave  rain  regularly 
three  times  a month,  all  people  were  happy  and  wealthy  and  there  was 
no  want  in  the  country,  then  this  looks  rather  curious,  for  if  we  can 
judge  from  the  coins,  the  fortune  must  have  been  a rather  poor  one. 

We  might  say,  the  metal  has  just  the  value  we  fix  to  it,  but  when  we 
come  in  connection  with  other  people,  that  theory  will  not  hold  any 
longer,  for  they  could  not  value  the  metal  higher  than  it  is  valued  in 
their  own  country.  And  this  is  just  what  puzzles  me,  for  it  is 
stated  that  at  the  time  of  Sundra  Pandyan  the  harbour  of  Kayal  was 
crowded  with  large  foreign  vessels  from  China,  Persia,  Arabia,  &c., 
which  brought  their  riches  and  curiosities  to  this  country,  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  statement  is  verified  not  only  by  the  bits  of  Arabian 
pottery  and  Chinese  porcelain  on  the  fields  of  Kayal,  but  also  by  the 
Arabian  and  Venetian  gold  coins  from  that  time. 

What  then  did  those  foreign  merchants  take  in  exchange  for  their 
cargoes?  Surely  they  could  not  have  taken  a fancy  for  Sundran 's 
"powder  cash."  May  perhaps  pearls  have  been  used  for  exchange  in- 
stead of  gold  and  silver  coins,  as  the  pearl-fishery  was  carried  on 
on  a large  scale  at  that  time. 

The  obverse  of  the  coins  of  Sundra  Pandyan  (Figures  78-85)  has  the 
same  standing  figure  as  we  know  from  the  Korkey  Pandyas,  but  on  the 
smaller  ones  we  only  see  a bit  of  the  figure.  Only  Figures  78,  79 
has  a fish  and  a sceptre  instead  of  that  figure,  but  they  are  rare. 

On  the  reverse  is  the  name  of  Sundra  Pandyan.  The  larger  ones  (Fig- 
ure 80)  has  the  name  in  full,  the  smaller  ones  only  abbreviated,  and 
on  the  very  smallest  the  reverse  is  plain. 

FIGURES  71-76.  These  coins  belong  to  Kulasekara  Pandyan,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Sundra  Pandyan  according  to  Bishop  Caldwell.  The  obverse 
has  two  fishes  and  a sceptre  with  his  name  above,  either  in  full  or 
abbreviated,  and  the  reverse  has  the  seated  figure  known  from  the 


Korkey  coins.  Figure  76  only  has  an  elephant  instead  of  the  seated 
f igure . 

This  king  seems  to  have  made  at  least  some  of  his  coins  in  a most 
curious  way.  He  must  have  struck  his  name  in  duplicate  on  copper- 
plates with  two  fishes  and  a sceptre  above  and  other  two  fishes  and 
and  a sceptre  under  the  names,  such  as  I have  tried  to  show  on  Figure 
77,  and  these  plates  he  has  cut  into  small  coins,  so  that  each  coin 
got  only  a part  of  the  name  and  the  fishes.  In  that  way  it  has  hap- 
pened that  for  instance  Figure  73  got  the  middle  part  of  his  name 
("laseka")  twice  and  bit  of  a fish  and  sceptre  both  above  and  be- 
neath it,  and  another  one  (Figure  75)  has  the  last  part  of  the  name 
("karan")  twice  with  a bit  of  a fish  above  it.  But  not  all  of  his 
coins  seem  to  have  been  made  in  that  way. 

From  Vikrama  Pandyan  the  predecessor  of  Kulasekaran  1 got  no  coins, 
except  it  should  be  some  of  those  without  name  (Figures  86-91),  but 
Figures  69,  70  are  the  coins  of  Vira  Pandyan  the  predecessor  of  Vik- 
rama Pandyan.  Some  of  them  have  his  name  in  full  (Figure  69),  but  on 
others  it  is  abbreviated  into  "Vi."  (Figure  70). 

Figure  91  has  a bull  on  the  obverse  (unique) . 

When  we  now  compare  the  Pandya  coins  found  at  Kayal  with  those  from 
Madura  itself,  they  are  not  quite  similar,  although  they  belong  to  the 
same  dynasty  and  have  even  the  same  names  on  them.  They  are  also  as  a 
rule  smaller  and  I therefore  believe,  that  most  of  them  were  coined  at 
Kayal  itself  and  not  at  Madura. 

Then  comes  the  question,  what  coinage  has  been  used  in  Tinnevelly  from 
the  death  of  Sundra  Pandyan  (1293)  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nayaka  rule, 
1520,  according  to  Bishop  Caldwell? 

I must  confess  I am  not  able  to  give  a fully  satisfactory  answer  to 
that . 

The  name  Sundra  Pandyan  is  found  on  such  a multitude  of  coins  both  in 
Tinnevelly  and  Madura  districts,  that  it  sometimes  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  all  those  coins  should  have  been  struck  by  one  king.  Could 
it  not  be  that  some  of  his  successors  had  used  that  name  as  a title  on 
their  coins,  the  meaning  of  the  name  only  being  "beautiful?" 

In  the  same  way  the  much  earlier  Chola  king  Rajah,  Rajendrah  (1064- 
1113)  made  coins  with  the  Korkey  standing  and  seated  figure  on  each 
side,  and  the  title  Rajah,  Rajah  to  the  right  of  the  seated  figure. 

But  those  coins  are  found  so  numerously  throughout  all  South  India 
from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Chola  country  down  to  Cape  Comorin 
and  even  on  the  Kayal  fields,  and  although  they  have  the  same  marks 
on  them,  still  one  has  so  different  an  appearance  from  another,  that 
they  could  positively  not  be  from  the  same  time  and  the  same  king.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  they  have  been  currency  coins  in  Chola  country  for 
centuries.  And  those  found  in  Madura  and  Tinnevelly  districts  have 
just  a comparatively  more  modern  appearance  than  many  of  those  from 
Chola  country. 

Could  it  not  be  that  this  coinage,  being  at  the  time  of  Sundran  cur- 
rency in  Chola  country,  was  after  his  death  also  introduced  into  Madura 


and  Tinnevelly  districts  and  kept  up  as  currency  there  to  the  time 
of  Nayaka  rule? 

I should  rather  think  so.  In  Madura  they  may  perhaps  have  been 
abandoned  somewhat  before  that  time,  but  in  Tinnevelly  I do  not 
know  other  coins  to  fill  up  the  gap  with. 

PLATE  IV. 

FIGURES  92-123.  These  are  coins  from  the  time  of  the  Nayakas  (1520- 
1736) , some  of  them  especially  the  later  ones  may  even  be  Polygar  or 
Zemindar  coins  from  that  period,  but  they  are  all  pure  Tinnevelly 
coins  and  have  not  been  current  i n other  districts. 

I regret  not  being  able  to  explain  the  inscriptions  on  them.  I asked 
some  Telugu  "scholars,"  but  their  explanations  were  differing  so  much 
that  I dare  not  trust  any  of  them.  Even  about  the  characters,  to  what 
language  they  belonged,  they  were  differing.  One  said  it  was  old 
Telugu  and  another  that  it  was  old  Canarese,  but  I suppose  that  old 
Telugu  and  old  Canarese  characters  are  very  much  alike. 

The  earlier  of  the  Madura  Nayakas  must  have  thought  it  wise  not  to 
dethrone  the  old  Pandya  rajahs  but  even  allow  them  to  have  their  own 
coinage  at  least  for  a time,  for  just  about  that  period  a new  coinage 
was  introduced  in  Madura  district  with  a Garudan  on  the  obverse  and  on 
the  reverse  either  the  traditional  two  fishes  and  a sceptre  or  one  of 
the  names  "Samarakblakalan"  or  "Puvanekaviran"  in  Tamil  characters. 
These  coins  seem  however  not  to  have  been  current  in  Tinnevelly , at 
least  I have  not  found  a single  one  there,  although  they  are  common 
enough  in  Madura  district,  but  in  place  of  them  we  find  whole  series 
of  Nayaka  coins  evidently  of  much  earlier  date  than  those  we  get 
either  from  Madura  or  Trichinopoly  districts. 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Nayakas  of  Madura  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  have  the  same  regard  to  the  old  dynasty,  in  Tinnevelly 
district  as  they  did  in  Madura  itself,  but  began  immediately  to  issue 
coins  there  with  their  own  marks. 

Figure  124  is  a Nayaka  coin  from  Madura,  I put  it  there  for  comparing 
it  with  those  from  Tinnevelly.  Nearly  all  the  Nayaka  coins  from  Madura 
and  Trichinopoly  and  also  the  coins  of  the  Vellore  Rayars  have  that 
inscription  on  the  reverse,  only  those  from  Tinnevelly  are  different, 
so  they  are  easy  to  recognise.  The  Tinnevelly  ones  are  also  as  a 
rule  a better  workmanship  and  larger  than  the  others. 

Of  all  the  coins  belonging  to  this  series  those  with  the  Hanuman  mark 
(Figures  99-104)  are  by  far  the  most  common.  I have  about  200  copies 
of  them,  and  as  they  differ  very  much  one  from  another,  they  must  have 
been  current  for  a long  time.  I have  even  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  carried  down  to  the  time  of  the  Nabobs  (Figure  105) . 

But  what  then  about  all  the  rest,  to  whom  do  these  numerous  coins  with 
all  different  marks  belong?  It  would  nearly  seem  impossible  to  ascribe 
them  all  to  the  chief line  of  Ifeyakas.  Have  they  by  and  by  given  the 
right  of  striking  coins  to  some  of  their  Polygars,  or  in  what  other  way 
can  we  explain  that  multitude  of  marks  on  the  coins  from  that  period? 


I shall  not  try  to  explain  the  different  marks  on  these  coins  but 
only  point  out  the  common  features  of  the  coins  of  the  Nayakas,  not 
only  those  from  Tinnevelly  but  also  those  from  Madura,  Trichonopoly, 
etc . 

As  long  as  the  Vijayanugger  rajahs  continued  to  rule,  that  is  to  the 
year  1565,  the  old  heraldry  was  at  least  to  some  degree  kept  up,  but 
from  that  time  more  and  more  all  historical  marks  on  the  coins  were 
done  away  with,  and  every  petty  rajah  put  his  own  favorite  idol  on 
his  coins,  and  whenever  he  got  tired  of  one  he  chose  another. 

Of  course  it  would  be  of  little  or  no  historical  interest  to  trace 
which  of  those  petty  rajahs  has  struck  each  of  those  small  coins,  but 
from  this  to  judge  that  the  coins  themselves  should  be  of  no  interest 
would  indeed  be  too  much.  On  the  contrary  I should  think  that  the  coins 
from  this  period  have  an  interest  of  their  own,  which  the  older  and 
more  historical  ones  have  not  got. 

They  form  a sort  of  Hindu  Pantheon,  en  miniature.  There  had  been  a 
new  revival  of  Brahmanism,  the  Vijayanugger  rajahs  and  the  earlier 
of  the  Nayakas  had  built  the  grand  temples  of  South  India  and  adorned 
them  with  a multitude  of  sculptures,  and  now  their  successors  put  all 
these  "swamis”  from  the  temples  and  mandapas  on  their  small  button- 
like coins,  one  rajah  trying  to  surpass  another  in  putting  the  most 
curious  and  phantastic  figures  on  his  coins. 

Although  the  Hindu  coins  from  North  India  are  more  historical  in  their 
way,  they  are  not  a true  image  of  the  Hindu  mind,  the  Mahomedan  in- 
fluence has  been  so  overwhelming  there,  that  it  has  pressed  its  own 
features  even  upon  the  Hindu  coinage.  This  is  not  the  case  in  South 
India,  and  especially  the  coins  from  this  period  are  a true  picture 
of  the  Hindu  mind.  Free  from  all  heraldic  restraints  it  shows  itself 
here  in  all  its  phantastic  splendour,  such  as  it  was  at  that  time,  and 
in  this  way  these  coins  without  historical  marks,  form  a historical 
witness  of  the  last  revival  of  Brahmanism,  now  rapidly  fading  away 
before  the  light  of  European  civilisation,  never  to  revive  again. 

I have  still  to  relate  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  Mahomedan  rule  in 
Madura  district  a curious  coinage  was  introduced  there.  While  on  the 
reverse  these  coins  had  such  words  as:  "Nabob,"  "Maha  Nabob,"  or 

"Saib"  in  Tamil  characters,  the  obverses  had  all  sorts  of  Hindu  marks, 
both  modern  and  old,  idols,  animals,  etc.  They  look  like  reprints  of 
Hindu  coins  from  all  ages,  only  the  reverses  betray  them.  I could  not 
look  upon  these  coins  as  real  Nabob  coins,  but  should  rather  think 
them  to  be  Polygar  or  Zemindar  coins  from  the  time  of  the  Nabobs. 
Although  common  enough  in  Madura  district,  coins  belonging  to  this 
series  are  not  very  frequently  found  in  Tinnevelly,  so  I do  not  think 
they  have  been  current  there,  at  least  only  a few  of  them.  The  only 
one  represented  on  Plate  IV  is  Figure  105,  because  it  is  evidently  a 
continuation  of  the  series  Figures  99-104,  and  therefore  a true 
Tinnevelly  coin. 

This  curious  series  was  followed  by,  or  perhaps  even  contemporary 
with,  another  of  a proper  Mahomedan  appearance,  but  as  they  are  not 
special  Tinnevelly  coins,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  here. 


GLOSSARY  (Reprint  Copy) 

CASH  (English)  = Kasu  = Karshapana  of  ancient  Sanskrit.  Used  for 
copper  coins  in  general.  It  is  a Dravidian  word  found  in  Tamil, 
Telugu,  Kannada  and  Malayalara  dialects.  Do  not  confuse  with  the 
English  work  "cash",  money,  from  Latin  'capsa"  - a box  for  keeping 
money  in. 

DWARA-SAMUDRA  - HOYSALA  BALLALA.  Three  rulers  bore  this  name.  The 
third  1343-1392  A.D. 

DWARA-SAMUDRA  - VISHNU  VARDDHANA.  Hoysala  king  who  defeated  Cholas  in 
1116  A.D. 

GARUDA  = Personification  of  Vishnu  on  an  eagle,  his  4 arms  carrying  a 
mace,  a sea-shell,  a disc  and  a lotus.  Hence  these  common  Indian 
symbols . 

GHUNDA  BHAIRUNDA  BIRD  or  GANDA  BHERUNDA.  A double-headed  eagle  hold- 
ing elephants  in  its  beaks  and  claws. 

HANUMAN  = The  monkey  general  who  received  immortality  for  helping  Rama 
recover  his  wife  Sita.  He  appears  on  many  coins  (including  temple 
ones)  in  a running  position,  often  carrying  an  ankus  (elephant  goad) , 
whence  the  use  of  this  symbol. 

KARIHALA  CHOLA  = First  historical,  or  semi-historical  Chola  King. 
Somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  or  early  second  (A.D.). 

KRISHNA  = 8th  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  worshipped  as  saviour. 

KULASEKARA  (KULAJ3EKARAN)  = the  ( second)  class  of  copper  coins  of  the 
Pandyas,  so  called  because  of  the  legend  which  appears  on  them. 

KOLOTUNGA  CHOLA.  Three  rulers  bore  this  name.  The  first  may  have 
been  1070-1118  A.D. 

LINGAM  = Styiised  phallus,  often  found  on  Hindu  coins;  worshipped  as 
representative  of  the  fertility  of  nature.  Usually  shown  on  altar. 

MANDAPA  = Temple  porch  - symbolic  design  sometimes  found  on  coins. 

NAP  LAN  = Position  of  salutation  with  folded  hands  (palms  facing  and  in 
front  of  the  face) . 

PARVATHI  = Consort  of  Siva.  The  personification  of  power  with  many 
names  and  attributes.  She  often  appears  on  coins  with  Siva,  on  his 
left,  usually  a smaller  figure. 

POLYGARS  = Petty  chiefs,  some  princes  of  a number  of  tribes  in  S.  India 
as  Rajas  of  Bednur,  Shorapur. 

RAJAH  RAJENDRAH  (modern  Rajendra) . Chola  king  1064-1113  A.D. 

RAKSHAS  = A semi-divine  being,  doomed  by  fate  to  play  a malevolent  part 
in  some  one's  life. 

SAIVA.  A religious  faith  (Cholas),  tolerant  of  other  faiths. 

SHACCRAM  = •C*  (Modern  spelling  CHAKRAM,  a coin  denomination.) 

SIVA  (Shiva)  = 3rd  God  in  Hindu  triad.  He  has  multiple  heads  and  hands 
His  symbols  are  the  trident,  axe,  skull,  hence  use  on  coins.  He  ap- 
pears on  many  coins,  along  or  with  his  consort,  in  several  positions, 
each  of  which  has  a meaning. 

SWAMI  = Religious  (mendicant)  priests. 

TAMIL.  Branch  of  the  original  Dravidian  Stock  of  India,  all  over  S. 
India.  Also  the  language  they  speak. 

TRISUL  (Indian  word).  A tripartite  object,  like  a 3-pronged  pitchfork. 
A symbol  often  appearing  on  coins  in  a variety  of  shapes. 

TEMPLE  COINS.  (Referred  to  on  last  page  of  text).  Brian  Hannon  of 
Aptos.  Cal.  maintains  that  this  is  true  only  of  the  silver  (or) 
billon  issues  - never  AE. 

VIJAYANUGGER  (mod.  Vijayanagar) . Dynasty  in  power  A.D.  1336-1649. 

VISHNU  = 2nd  God  of  the  Hindu  Triad.  One  sect  worships  him  as  the 
Supreme  God. 

ZEMINDAR  (Zamindars)  = rulers  of  Kadapa  and  Bellary. 


NEW  ISSUES  WITH  ASSIGNED  YEOMAN  NUMBERS 


(The  catalog  numbers  assigned  to  new  issue  listings  published  here  are 
supplied  by  special  arrangement  with  CURRENT  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD,  pub- 
lished and  copyrighted  by  Western  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  Whitman  Coin 
Products,  Racine,  Wise.,  USA.  No  further  use  of  these  numbers  in  any 
other  publications  is  authorized.) 
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* Collectors'  Coins 


BELIZE 

Y14a  1 Cent  1977,  Aluminum 
Y15a  5 Cents  1977,  Aluminum 


BRITISH  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

*Y15  100  Dollars  1977,  .900  Gold  (24.25mm),  Queen's  Silver  Jubilee 


GERMANY,  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC 

*Y144  5 DM  1977,  .625  Silver  (29mm),  200th  Anniversary  Birth  of 

Heinrich  von  Kleist 


INDIA 

*Y113  10  Rupees  1977,  Cupro-Nickel  (39mm),  Sixth  F.A.O.  Coinage 

*Y114  50  Rupees  1977,  .500  Silver  (44mm),  Sixth  F.A.O.  Coinage 


ISLE  OF  MAN 

*Y24a  1/2  Pence  1977,  .925  Silver,  Collectofs'  Silver  Proof 

1 Pence  1977,  .925  Silver,  Collectors'  Silver  Proof 

2 Pence  1977,  .925  Silver,  Collectors'  Silver  Proof 
,925  Silver,  Collectors'  Silver  Proof 

.925  Silver,  Collectors'  Silver  Proof 
.925  Silver,  Collectors'  Silver  Proof 


*Y16a 

*Yl7a 

*Y18a 

*Y19a 

*Y20a 


5 Pence  1977, 
10  Pence  1977, 
50  Pence  1977, 


i 


NEW  CALEDONIA 

Y8  100  Francs  1976,  Nickel-Bronze  (30mm) 


RUSSIA 

Y143 

Y144 

*Y145 

*Y146 

*Y147 

*Y148 


- U.S.S.R. 

1 Ruble  1977,  Copper-Nickel-Zinc  (31mm),  60th  Anniv.  of  Revolution 

1 Ruble  1977,  Copper-Nickel-Zinc  (31mm),  1980  Olympics 

5 Rubles  1977,  Silver  (33mm),  1980  Olympics 

10  Rubles  1977,  Silver  (39mm),  1980  Olympics 

100  Rubles  1977,  Gold  (30mm),  1980  Olympics 

150  Rubles  1977,  Platinum  (28.6mm),  1980  Olympics 


VENEZUELA 

Y50  1 Bolivar  1977,  Nickel  (22.8mm) 


********************************************************************** 


FEATURE  ARTICLE  OF  THIS  MONTH'S  ISSUE  AVAILABLE  IN  REPRINT  FORM 


The  feature  article  in  this  issue  of  the  NI  BULLETIN , "The  Coins  of 
Tinnevelly",  by  Rev.  E.  Loventahal  (originally  printed  in  1888)  is 
being  reprinted  with  a card  cover  in  a total  of  200  copies.  The 
cost  of  the  reprint  copies  has  been  paid  by  Rev.  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 
in  cooperation  with  The  Olivia  Collection.  Resale  cost  is  yet  to  be 
determined . 


i 


Anyone  needing  additional  copies  may  obtain  them  by  writing  to  Rev. 
I.  C.  G.  Campbell,  R.  R.  Box  200  G.  G.,  Weeping  Water,  NE  68463. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION  (Continu e d from  last  month) : 


(Only  coins  grading  FINE  or  better  are  being  listed  in  this  continuing 
inventory  of  the  NI  Reference  Collection,  t lenders  are  invited  to  do- 
nate any  issues  not  listed,  Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the 
collection  for  research  purposes,  lecture  use.  non-competitive  displays 
or  any  other  reason,  may  do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both 
directions. ) 


(Note:  The  best  specimen  of  each  issue  and  variety  received  is  re- 

tained for  the  collection,  while  duplicates  will  be  sola  or  put  to 
other  uses  to  offset  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  collection.) 

(Note:  Coins  in  the  collection  which  are  UNCIRCULATED  are  underlined.) 


AUSTRALIA  (Continued);  Y42  - 1966  through  1974 ; Y43  - 1966 1967 
1971,  1974,  1975;  Y44  - 1966  thru  1969,  1972  1973,  1974..  1975;  Y45  - 

1966;  Y46  - 1966  Y48  - 1970. 


AUSTRIA:  C177  - 

1816A, 

C199 

- 1851B  Y6 

- 1885 

, Y7  - 

1881,  1885 

Yll  - 

1872; 

Y26  - 

1895, 

1897, 

1909, 

1911; 

Y28  - 

1894, 

1897,  1899, 

1901, 

1903, 

1905, 

1908, 

1910, 

1912; 

Y29  - 

1895, 

1910  . 

Y30  - 1893, 

1895, 

1907; 

Y31  - 

1915, 

1916. 

Y32  - 

1916, 

Y33  - 

1917, 

1918 , Y34  - 

1916, 

1918; 

Y35  - 

1893, 

1899  ; 

Y37  - 

1915; 

Y56  - 

1924, 

Y57  - 1924; 

Y58  - 

1924 

Y60  - 

1925, 

1926, 

1928, 

1934, 

1935, 

Y61  - 

1926  thru 

1929, 

1936; 

Y62  - 

1931, 

1936; 

Y63  - 

1925, 

1929  . 

Y65  - 

1935  Y66  - 

1934; 

Y67  - 

1925, 

1926 

Y68  - 

1926. 

Y86  - 

1947. 

Y87  - 

1950,  1953, 

1957, 

1963, 

1964, 

1966, 

1969, 

Y88  - 

1948, 

1949 

Y89  - 

1950,  1951, 

1954, 

1957, 

1962, 

1964, 

1965, 

1966, 

1968; 

Y90  - 

1951, 

1952,  1953, 

1955, 

1957  , 

1959, 

1961, 

1963, 

1964, 

1965, 

1966, 

1967, 

1968,  1970, 

1971, 

Y91  - 

1947  , 

1952, 

1955, 

Y92  - 

1946, 

1947, 

1952, 

1957  Y93  - 

1946, 

1947; 

Y94  - 

1952, 

Y95  - 

1951, 

1954; 

Y99 

- 1957 

, 1958,  1965 

1966, 

1973, 

Y103 

- 1959 

thru 

1963, 

1964, 

1965, 

1966  , 

1971,  1972, 

Y104 

- 1959 

, 1960 

, 1961 

, 1963 

, 1964 

, 1965 

, 1966 

, 1967 

, 1968,  1970 

1971, 

1972, 

Y106 

- 1960 

, 1961 

, 1962 

, 1964 

, 1965 

; Y106a  - 1969, 

1970, 

1971; 

Y112 

- 1964 

; Y129 

- 1972. 

AZORES:  YC5  - (1887),  Y3  - 1866;  Y4  - 1901. 


BAHAI  LAS : Y1  - 1966.,  Yla  - 1970FM,  Y2  - 1966,  1968,  1969;  Y3  - 1966, 

1969,  1970;  Y4  - 1969  Y5  - 1966,  1969,  1970;  Y6  - 1966. 

BAHRAIN:  Y5  - AH1385 (1965) , Y6  - AH1385 (1965) ; Y9  - AH1389 (1969) . 

BANGLADESH:  Y1  - 1973;  Y6  - 1974;  Y7  - 1974. 


BARBADOS : Y5  - 1973FM. 


********************************************************************* 


TAKE  LIFE  A LITTLE  EASIER 

by  Gabriel  A.  Grams,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada,  HI  til  152 

A chap  who  was  worrying  who 
Might  steal  his  collection  of  Sous 
Swallowed  it!  - - - 
Bit  by  bit ! - - - 
Any  last  line  here  will  do! 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT.  IIIDDLE  AGES  TO  20th  CENTURY. 
London.  1893.  Supplement  to  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  CONTINENT. 
1897.  W.  Carev;  Kazlett.  London.  Revised  reprint  of  the  London 
editions  with  new  material  by  Al.  Li.  Oilconomides.  1974.  Ares  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Chicago,  111.  $34.90. 

This  is  the  Historic i Numorum  of  iledieval  Numismatics  and  was  one  of 
the  earliest  works  to  attempt  to  cover  this  enormous  field.  It  is  NOT 
a catalogue,  but  a history.  It  is  an  ideal  book  for  a reference  lib- 
rary. Both  volumes  have  long  been  out  of  print.  Here,  they  are  re- 
printed (I  believe  by  offset)  with  a preface  and  a very  useful  refer- 
ence bibliography  by  Professor  Oikonomides.  There  are  some  250  good 
illustrations  scattered  through  the  text  in  very  much  the  same  style 
as  the  1973  ENGLISH  COINAGE  of  C.  H.  V.  Sutherland. 

The  first  volume  contains  lists  of  mint  denominations  and  rulers. 

The  second  is  really  a supplement  to  the  first  and  has  no  index. 
Subsequent  to  the  printing  of  the  original  second  volume,  Mr.  Hazlett 
interleaved  it,  making  additions  and  corrections  of  the  facts  he  had 
stated,  as  they  came  to  his  notice.  He  drew  quite  heavily  upon  sales 
catalogues,  as  well  as  the  material  which  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Spink  and  Sons.  This  latter  firm  has  an  ancient  and  outstanding  re- 
cord of  help  both  to  the  British  Museum  and  genuine  numismatic  schol- 
ars. So  much  rare  and  varied  material  passes  through  their  hands 
that  they  are  in  a position  to  be  of  real  help,  and  sufficiently  long 
and  well  established  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  making  the  quick 
sale. 

The  volume  deals  strictly  with  Europe  and  does  not  include  Turkey  in 
Europe  - i.e.  Constantinople,  though  it  does  take  in  European  Russia. 

It  makes  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  medieval  coinage  but  in- 
evitably in  the  past  80  years,  there  is  much  additional  information, 
more  facts  and  knowledge  and  many  specific  areas  or  periods  have 
been  studied  in  detail  since  then. 

It  is  not  a book  for  the  beginner  coin  collector,  but  it  can  serve  as 
a valuable  introduction  to  a scholar  or  collector  who  really  needs 
information  about  some  of  the  medieval  fields.  The  18th  century  on 
is  covered  today  by  so  many  different  volumes.  It  is  also  a most 
useful  reference  volume  and  hence  its  value  to  a club.  It  is  expen- 
sive, but  it  covers  a huge  field  and  period.  It  is  very  readable. 

Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 


SUPPLEi fENTARY  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  COINS  IN  THE  INDIAN  MUSEUM,  CALCUTTA. 
NON-ISUHAII 'J.DAN  SERIES.  VOL.  I.  P.  B.  B.  Bydyabinod.  1973.  Indo- 
logical  Book  House.  Delhi  6.  1973.  103pp.  1 Plate.  $4.00. 

Although  I cannot  find  it  anywhere,  I assume  this  is  a reprint,  as  it 
is  exactly  the  same  format  as  V/right's  2 volumes  on  the  Mughal  coins. 
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It  deals  briefly  and  with  very  few  of  the  more  common  coins  of  each 
type.  Thus:  Punchmark,  including  copper.  Indo-Creek,  Indo -Parthian* . 

Kushan,  Gupta,  Western  Satraps.  All  these  have  been  done  so  much 
more  fully,  and  recently,  by  Mitchiner,  that  this  part  of  the  volume 
has  little  use. 

Amongst  the  remaining  chapters  are  Malava,  Nagas*  of  Narwar,  Kuninda* 
and  the  other  tribal  coins,  Taxila*,  Pahchala*,  Kosala,  (Medieval) 
Indo-Sassanian* , various  types,  Ohind,  Kashmir,  Nepal*,  Assam*,  S. 
Indian,  Chola,  and  miscellaneous.  The  only  plate  shows  a few  of  the 
more  common  symbols  used  on  the  coins  described. 

The  book  is  useless  for  a beginner  because  of  the  lack  of  plates. 

If  one  knows  one's  coins  already,  it  is  a useful  reference  for  those 
groups  marked  *.  The  paper  is  somewhat  better  than  average,  the 
binding  mediocre  and  the  cover  grim. 

Reviewed  by  I.  C.  G.  Campbell 


THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  FIRST  MINT  OF  THE  AMERICAS  AT  MEXICO  CITY  1536-1572 , 
by  Robert  I.  Nesmith.  Reprint.  170pp,  hard  cover.  Available  from 
the  publisher  Quarterman  Publications,  Inc.,  5 South  Union  Street, 
Lawrence,  Mass.  01843.  $30.00. 

Nesmith's  First  Hint  of  the  Americas  (originally  published  in  1955  as 
Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs  No.  131  by  the  American  Numismatic 
Society)  remains  the  definitive  study  of  the  early  coinage  of  Charles 
and  Johanna  - as  evidenced  by  the  unusually  high  prices  the  original 
monograph  has  commanded  in  recent  years. 

All  the  text  and  illustrations,  as  well  as  the  special  overlays,  of 
the  original  work  are  included  in  this  170-page  hardcover  Quarterman 
reprint.  New  material  added  to  this  edition  consists  of  a foreword 
by  Clyde  Hubbard;  additions  to  the  catalog  of  pieces  not  known  to 
Nesmith;  and  a price  guide  by  specialist  Steve  Eyer  (helpful  for 
valuation  purposes) . The  plates  are  reproduced  in  fine  halftone 
which  maximized  the  great  detail  contained  in  the  original  edition. 

The  detailed  catalog,  extensive  illustrations,  and  new  material  make 
this  work  invaluable  for  the  specialized  collector,  Readers  and 
libraries  with  an  interest  in  Latin  American  or  Spanish  history  and 
economics  will  find  the  background  information  on  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  the  mint  extremely  useful. 

Reviewed  by  the  publisher. 

********************************************************************* 
MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 

Be  sure  to  review  the  separate  insert  in  this  month's  mailing  announc- 
ing the  NI  Membership  Drive. 

You  can  win  free  NI  publications  and  even  free  dues  for  1979.  All 
the  details  are  outline  in  the  separate  enclosure. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


JANUARY  HI  EDUCATIONAL  FORUM . The  speaker  at  the  January  NI  Education- 
al Forum  in  Dallas  will  be  Ross  Scraeder,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors.  Ross  will  give  a program  on  Anglo-Saxon  Pennies.  After 
the  program,  there  will  be  a trade  session.  Bring  some  of  your  extras 
and  see  what  kind  of  deals  you  can  make.  If  you  attended  the  last 
trade  session  you  will  remember  what  a success  it  was.  The  meeting 
will  begin  at  7:30  P.M.,  Wedensday,  January  18,  1978  in  the  Community 
Room  on  the  east  side  of  the  Republic  Savings  Building  at  6300  E. 
Mockingbird  Lane  (justwest  of  Abrams  Road). 

B.  N.  Charles,  P.  0.  Box  213,  Stow,  Mass.  01775:  Seeking  specific 

Persian  Gold,  early  Pahlavi  regime.  Five  Pahlavi's  Y118  and  122, 
and  one  Pahlavi  Y124.  Will  buy,  or  trade  better  foreign. 

Thomas  P.  Rockwell,  676  Osgood  St.,  North  Ando\er,  Mass.  01845: 

For  my  collection  of  coins  showing  the  various  dating  systems  used,  I 
would  like  to  purchase  the  coins  of  the  Kmer  Kingdom  issued  in  1847 
AD  for  the  investiture  of  Ang  Duong.  These  coins  have  the  date  in 
four  different  systems  on  each  coin.  These  are  Craig  20,  22  & 22a 
or  Krause-Mishler  34,  36  and  37. 

Thomas  P.  Rockwell,  676  Osgood  St.,  North  Andover,  Mass.  01845: 

For  my  collection  of  paper  money  showing  the  date  in  the  different 
dating  systems,  I would  like  to  purchase  the  notes  of  the  Republican 
China  Military  Banknotes  showing  the  date  reckoned  from  the  reign  of 
the  legendary  Yellow  Emperor  in  2697  B.C.  These  notes  are  date  in 
English  4609.  These  are  Sten  C388  and  Smith  and  Matravers  C264-1, 

-2,  -3  and  -4. 

********** *********************** ************************* *********** 

IDENTIFICATION,  Please? 

May  1977,  IDENTIFICATION,  Please?  Revisited:  In  the  May  1977  issue 

we  published  a item  found  in  some  poundage  of  Indian  copper  dumps. 


anything  being  added  to  the  document. 

Our  thanks  to  Dr.  Gupta  for  clearing  up  the  mystery  on  this  piece. 

Any  members  having  material  they  Would  like  published  in  this  column 
are  invited  to  send  in  a photograph,  preferably  in  actual  size.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  publish  it  as  well  as  the  identification,  if  received. 


We  are  illustrating  it  again  as  identification 
has  been  made  recently. 


While  Dr.  P.  L.  Gupta  was  visiting  Rev.  I.  C.  G. 
Campbell  during  his  USA  tour  late  in  1977,  he  was 
shown  the  piece  and  identified  it  as  a copper  seal 
of  the  Matathas  (c.  1700  AD)  period.  Dr.  Gupta 
stated  that  when  any  official  document  was  written, 
there  was  2 seals.  One  was  used  as  a formal  "head- 
ing" and  the  other  was  used  directly  at  the  end 
stating  "here  ends  the  writing",  so  as  to  prevent 
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